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HE SCRAMBLE for admittance into our Union. by those who should 

have been members for years past, is quite’ encouraging and at the 
same time we need to exercise the greatest care in the selection of members 
for our organization. We do not want to charter the riff-raff or good-for- 
nothings, or those for whom we cannot make wages or conditions, or 
those who work sixteen hours a day who own their own trucks, unless 
we are compelled to do so by other organizations offering to charter them 
under any conditions. Be as careful as you can, therefore, in the promises 
you make in your district to those desiring a charter, and explain to them 
that the International Union does not want the-men today if they are 
going on strike tomorrow or the next day. Under no circumstances will 
we sanction a strike or guarantee benefits until they are in affiliation the 
necessary time required by the constitution, 
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HEN YOU return to your home at night in the slush and snow and 

rain of winter, change your clothes immediately and do not go out 
again the same evening unless you are compelled to. Keep warm and rest 
and you will find the usual winter colds, which destroy an average of thirty * 
per cent of our efficiency, will be a stranger to you on the fifteenth day of 
March when Spring begins to appear. 

Those of us that are out of work, or are only employed a part of the 
time, should not be discouraged. Remember there are members suffering 
with -ill health, and that in foreign countries today war is breeding and 
starvation and poverty and disease are ravaging some of those who a few 
years ago were wealthy and happy. Your casé may look bad to you but if 
you have your health and those around you that are dependent upon you are 
healthy, someone, somehow, somewhere will provide something to eat and 
a place to sleep until the sun begins to shine. and you are back to work. 
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HE OVERWHELMING victory obtained by our International Union 

on the floor of the American Federation of Labor Convention on the 
question of jurisdiction over the Brewery Workers, is not only encourag- 
ing but it proves that the rank and file of the Trade Union Movement 
have faith and confidence in our organization and believe in awarding us 
that which justly belongs to us. This is the eighth distinct and emphatic 
decision by the highest court in the Labor Movement, the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, stating plainly that drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers of every class and description come under the jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. He that refuses to obey the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor is equal to him who defies the laws of the land and should be regarded 
as a criminal against the Trade Union Movement. 
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Report of the Delegates to the 
American Federation of 
Labor Convention 


Held in Washington, D. C.., 
October 2 to 13, 1933 


In accordance with the laws of our 
organization we, your delegates to 
the fifty-third annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
submit the following report: 

The convention was opened at 
10:00 A. M. in the ball room of the 
Willard Hotel by Richard A. Dickson, 
president of the Washington Central 
Labor Union. Musicians’ Local Union 
No. 161 entertained the delegates and 
visitors for half an hour before the 
convention opened. His Grace, the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, the 
Right Reverend John J. McNamara 
offered the invocation. The delegates 
were made welcome to Washington, 
D. C., by Mr. Luther H. Reichelderfer, 
president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, 
United States Senator Wm. H. King, 
and Thos. P. Littlepage, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. President 
Green was then presented to the 
convention and made answer to all the 
former speakers and gave thanks to 
them for the expressions in favor of 
Labor which they made in their talks. 
He then gave a fine talk to the dele- 
gates on the situation surrounding 
the workers and stated that the 
future looked bright to him. 

The Credential Committee made 
its report to the convention and re- 
ported the largest number of dele- 
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gates in years were in attendance. 
Our delegates served on the following 
committees: 

Daniel J. Tobin, Committee on 
ternational Labor Relations. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Committee 
Legislation. 

Thos. L. Hughes, Committee on 
Resolutions. 

John M. Gillespie, Committee on 
State Organizations. 

L. G. Goudie, Committee on 
dustrial Relations. 

John P. McLaughlin, Committee on 
Adjustment. 

John J. McKenna, Committee on 
Rules. 

A great deal of work was put in by 
our delegates on the jurisdiction 
question with the Brewery Workers 
and our International Union, but as 
this will be outlined in President 
Tobin’s editorial we will not take it 
up in this report; only to say that we 
were successful in our efforts and the 
decision was given in our favor by an 
overwhelming vote of the convention. 

General President Tobin also led 
the fight against enlarging the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, claiming that it 
was plenty large enough at the pres- 
ent time. This amendment to the 
constitution was also defeated by a 
very large majority vote. 

There were in attendance at the 
convention many members of our 
unions in different parts of the 
country who were representing Cen- 
tral Labor Unions and State Federa- 
tions; Brother John O’Connell of 
Local 85, San Francisco, represent- 
ing the Central Labor Union of that 
city. Brother O’Connell is one of the 
best known and best loved men on the 
entire coast, and of course well known 
in our convention. Brothers Wm. E. 
Hulsbeck, G. V. Weizenecker, Louis 
Distle and Milton Doll from the Cin- 
cinnati local unions, represented the 
different Central Bodies. Brothers 
Steve C. Sumner, Fred C. Dahms, 
Fred Groth, Jeff O. Johnson and John 


In- 


on 


In- 


O’Brien of Chicago and vicinity were 
also delegates. 

The convention was favored with 
many outstanding speeches by such 
prominent persons as Judge Henry 
Barton Payne, chairman of the Red 
Cross Organization of the United 
States; Edward A. Hayes, National 
Commander of the American Legion; 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; the Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Ph. D., Director of National Catholic 
School of Social Service and member 
of the Labor Advisory Board, Nation- 
al Recovery Administration; the Hon. 
James A. Farley, Postmaster General 
of the United States; Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of America; Robert F. 
Wagner, United States Senator; Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 
of the National Recovery Act, who 
spoke at a night session that was held 
in the Auditorium of the Department 
of Commerce Building. This address 
was on the air by the National Broad- 
casting Company. The session was 
attended by all delegates and many 
visitors. General Johnson received 
long and hearty applause after his 
address. Other speakers were Mr. Sol 
Rosenblatt, Deputy Administrator 
Recovery Act; and United States Sen- 
ator James J. Davis, formerly Secre- 
tary of Labor under three Presidents 
of the United States. All of the above 
speakers were well received and all 
made interesting and educational ad- 
dresses. 

Much of the time, of course, was 
taken up over the National Recovery 
Act and all its workings including the 
many codes and while many of the 
delegates were not satisfied with the 
codes passed up to date in many 
cases, it was the general opinion 
of those present that the National 
Government was trying their best to 
bring this country out of the depres- 
sion and will continue to do so. 

On the fourth day, Thursday morn- 
ing session, the fraternal delegates 
from the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, Mr. James Rowan and Mr. 
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Joseph A. Hall, and Mr. Fred J. White, 
fraternal delegate from the Trades 
land Labor Congress of Canada, ad- 
dressed the convention on the condi- 
tions of the workers in their respec- 
tive countries. From their talks it 
was easy to see that the workers in 
those countries are worse off than 
the workers in our own country. The 
delegates from both the British and 
(Canadian Congress were able men 
and gave a good account of them- 
selves in representing their own 
Labor Movements. In the closing 
fays of the convention a beautiful 
watch and chain was presented to 
each of the fraternal delegates. Their 
wives were also remembered by the 
delegates. 

While the convention was on, your 
delegates, including the General Of- 
ficers, held more than twenty confer- 
ences, some on settlement of strikes, 
some on formation of new unions, and 
many of the conferences were held 
with employers and lawyers who 
represented them. Taking it all in all 
it was a very busy time for all hands 
and we are glad to report that a lot 
of good came from the conferences. 

One of the outstanding affairs, of 
course, was the unveiling of the 
Samuel Gompers Memorial. On Sat- 
urday, October 7, 1933, at 10:30 A. M., 
Labor’s Memorial Monument to Sam- 
uel Gompers, who served the work- 
ers from 1864 to 1924, was unveiled in 
Washington, D. C., by one of his 
great-grandchildren. Then a program 
followed which will always be re- 
membered by those present. 

The invocation was given by The 
Right Reverend James E. Freemen, 
D. D., Bishop of Washington; the 
benediction by The Right Reverend 
John M. McNamara, D. D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese. 

On the raised platform in front of 
the monument of bronze figures por- 
traying Labor’s progress with a great 
leader, stood the President of the 
United States, the Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; the wife of the President, 





Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, William Green; Secretary 
Frank Morrison, who worked side by 
side with Samuel Gompers for many 
years; the Executive Council of the 
Federation; the sons and relatives of 
Mr. Gompers; also the gifted artist 
and sculptor of the monument, Robert 
Aitken. Wreaths were sent and 
placed at the base of the monument 
from the Mexican Federation of 
Labor; the International Labor Of- 
fice in Geneva, and one, of course, 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. The delegates and visitors 
attending the fifty-third annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor were a conspicuous group 
on the grand stand. Workers from 
many industries filled the square and 
all listened attentively to the inspir- 
ing addresses of the President of the 
United States and the President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The speech of President Roosevelt is 
printed herewith: 

The following address was de- 
livered by President Roosevelt at the 
dedication: 

“It is fitting that in the capital of 
the nation a statue should stand 
through the ages, to remind future 
generations of the services to that 
nation of a patriot who served his 
country well. It is fitting that the 
Government, through its representa- 
tives, should take part in the dedica- 
tion of this monument. It is fitting 
that I should appear here in my official 
capacity; but it is also fitting that I 
should be here in my personal capac- 
ity, as one who has always been proud 
of the personal friendship which he 
held for many years with Samuel 
Gompers, and I am glad to see here 
my old friend and associate and the 
friend and associate of Samuel Gom- 
pers—Frank Morrison. 

I knew Mr. Gompers first when as 
a very young man I came to New 
York City and received his fine sup- 
port in the establishment of pure milk 
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stations for the feeding of under- 
nourished babies. From then on we 
had many mutual tasks. It is, I think, 
a commentary on the progress toward 
social justice which we have accom- 
plished in a short space of time, when 
I tell you that in the year 1911—only 
twenty-two years ago—Samuel Gom- 
pers, Robert F. Wagner, Alfred E. 
Smith and I were labeled as radicals 
when we fought for and finally suc- 
ceeded in passing a bill through the 
New York State Legislature limiting 
the work of women in industry to 
fifty-four hours a week. These early 
struggles for social betterment— 
struggles which in large part were 
initiated by him—have met with 
growing success with every passing 
year. I like to think that Samuel 
Gompers is today, and at this mo- 
ment, aware of the fact that through 
the quick and practical action of the 
National Recovery Act, child labor in 
the United States has at last come to 
an end. 


“During the years of the Wilson 
Administration the friendship be- 
tween us grew and strengthened. I 
need not speak of his great service to 
organized labor in their relations with 
private employers; but I can speak 
rightfully of the splendid co-opera- 
tion which at all times he gave to the 
sympathetic adjustment of problems 
relating to workers for the Govern- 
ment itself. He understood well the 
fact that those who serve the Govern- 
ment serve the people as a whole. It 
was in the fulfillment of this principle 
that he approached the whole subject 
of the relationship of labor to the 
Government at the outbreak of the 
World War. As a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Council of 
National Defense, he was a part of the 
great organization which met the 
crisis of war. But, more than that, it 
was his patriotic leadership for the 
unanimous mobilization of the work- 
ers in every part of the Union which 
supplemented the mobilization of the 
men who went to the front. 


“The keen analysis of President 
Wilson made this reference to Mr. 
Gompers in November, 1917: 


“ ‘Tf I may be permitted to do 
so I want to express my admira- 
tion of his patriotic courage, his 
large vision and his statesman- 
like sense of what has to be done. 
I like to lay my mind alongside of 
a mind that knows how to pull in 
harness. The horses that kick 
over the traces will have to be 
put in a corral.’ 


“In those few words President Wil- 
son summed up the splendid national 
services of Samuel Gompers, and at 
the same time preached a sermon that 
applied to capital and labor alike. 


“That sermon is just as good today 
as it was in 1917. We are engaged in 
another war, and I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that organized 
labor is doing its share to win this 
war. The whole of the country has a 
common enemy; industry, agricul- 
ture, capital, labor are all engaged in 
fighting it. Just as in 1917, we are 
seeking to pull in harness; just as in 
1917, horses that kick over the traces 
will have to be put in a corral. 


“Mr. Gompers understood and went 
along with that thought during the 
years of the war, and we have many 
evidences of his acceptance of the fact 
that the horses pulling in harness 
were the horses of the employees and 
of the employers as well. In those 
years a few, happily a very few, 
horses had to be lassoed—both kinds 
of horses; and today the conditions 
are very similar. 


“In the field of organized labor 
there are problems just as there were 
in the spring of 1917—questions of 
jurisdiction which have to be settled 
quickly and effectively in order to pre- 
vent the slowing up of the general 
program. There are the perfectly nat- 
ural problems of selfish individuals 
who seek personal gain by running 
counter to the calm judgment of 
sound leadership. There are hot-heads 
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who think that results can be ob- 
tained by noise and violence; there are 
insidious voices seeking to instill 
methods or principles which are 
wholly foreign to the American form 
of democratic government. 

“On the part of employers there are 
some who shudder at anything new. 
There are some who think in terms 
of dollars and cents instead of in 
terms of human lives; there are some 
who themselves would prefer govern- 
ment by a privileged class instead of 
by majority rule. 

“But it is clear that the sum of the 
recalcitrants on both sides cuts a very 
small figure in the total of employers 
and employees alike, who are going 
along wholeheartedly in the war 
against depression. 

“You of the Federation of Labor 
and its affiliations are in the broad 
sense giving the same kind of fine co- 
operation to your Government which 
Samuel Gompers and his associates 
gave to that same Government in the 
old days. 

“Even as in the old days when Il 
was in the Navy Department, Mr. 
Gompers and the Federation were at 
all times on a footing of friendship 
and co-operation with me—even so 
today President Green and his asso- 
ciates are working with my Adminis- 
tration toward the attainment of our 
national purposes. The overwhelming 
majority of the workers understand, 
as do the overwhelming majority of 
the employers of the country, that 
this is no time to seek special privi- 
lege, undue advantage, or personal 
gain, because of the fact of a crisis. 
Like the duly constituted officials of 
your Government, we must put and 
we are putting unselfish partiotism 
first. That would have been the order 
of Samuel Gompers if he were with 
us today.” 

The newspapers reported an at- 
tendance of many thousands on the 
grandstand and in the very beautiful 
square surrounding the monument. 
It was a most impressive sight, made 


perfect by a glorious morning of sun- 
shine. The monument is located in 
Triangular Park, at Massachusetts 
Avenue and Tenth Street, N. W., 
about a block from the American 
Federation of Labor Building. Every 
trade unionist and worker who may 
in the future find it possible to go to 
Washington should make a visit to 
this beautiful monument dedicated to 
Samuel Gompers. 

The election of officers was held on 
Thursday afternoon and the following 
officers were re-elected: 

President — William Green, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 

First Vice-President—Frank Duffy, 
General Secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

Second Vice-President—T. A. Rick- 
ert, General President of the United 
Garment Workers. 

Third Vice-President — Matthew 
Woll, of the Photo Engravers. 

Fourth Vice-President — James 
Wilson, of the Pattern Makers’ 
League of America. 

Fifth Vice-President — John Coe- 
field, President of the Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the U. 
S. and Canada. 

Sixth Vice-President — Arthur O. 
Wharton, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

Seventh Vice-President—Joseph N. 
Weber, President American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

Eighth Vice-President—G. M. Bug- 
niazet, General Secretary-Treasurer 
of International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trica] Workers. 

Treasurer—Martin F. Ryan, Presi- 
dent Railway Carmen of America. 

Secretary—Frank Morrison, of In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

The Fraternal Delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress were 
—Michael J. Colleran, General Presi- 
dent of the Plasterers’ Union, first 
delegate; Edward Flore, General 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Union, sec- 
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ond delegate. Joseph P. McCurdy, of 
the United Garment Workers, was 
elected Fraternal Delegate to the Ca- 
nadian Trades and Labor Congress. 

San Francisco, Calif., was chosen as 
the convention city in 1934. 

At each session, afternoon and eve- 
ning, the invocation was given by the 
several religious denominations of 
Washington. The convention closed 
on Friday night at 10:00 P. M., which, 
of course, was a night session. We, 
the delegates, wish to thank our mem- 
bership for the opportunity of serving 
them as delegates to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and extend every good wish of suc- 
cess to them. All in all, it was a great 
convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 
JOHN J. McCKENNA, 
LESLIE J. GOUDIE, 

Delegates. 


Mr. Hearst Pleads for Profits 


William Randolph Hearst is out 
with a series of editorials scolding or- 
ganized labor and begging President 
Roosevelt to speak to the country on 
“the vitally important matter of 
profits.” 

Mr. Hearst owes his fortune chiefly 
to the patronage of workingmen. In 
that he is like Henry Ford; and the 
resemblance goes farther, for both are 
ready to turn on Labor at the first 
opportunity. Mr. Hearst has much to 
say for the workingman—when there 
is nothing for big business to lose or 
Labor to gain by his championship. 
But when the lines are drawn on a 
practical, live issue, as now, Mr. 
Hearst is seldom or never in the La- 
bor camp. 

That profits are necessary to the 
continuance of privately-owned in- 
dustry, no one denies. But to make 
profits the goal of public policy has 





been tried and failed. It was the guid- 
ing principle of the visible govern- 
ment at Washington as well as of the 
invisible government centering in 
Wall Street for a dozen years; and the 
last four of those dozen years have 
seen millions of people. hungry in the 
presence of warehouses bursting with 
unsold food. 

Concentration of wealth is the 
basic cause of the depression, and bet- 
ter distribution of wealth is the only 
means of cure. President Roosevelt 
has shown that he knows this. If he 
speaks to the people—and “Labor” 
hopes he will—he is not likely to re- 
peat the stale rehash of Andrew Mel- 
lon’s economics which Mr. Hearst 
puts in his editorials.—Labor. 


The High Cost of Bacon 


Now we know why it costs so much 
to bring home the bacon. We have to 
pay bankers a bonus for the privilege 
of bringing it. 

Armour & Co., of Chicago, second 
if not first of purveyors of bacon and 
other packing house products, has 
been trying to reorganize. A large 
group of security holders claim that 
the reorganization plan is a swindle; 
certainly it smells like one, and for 
the time has been blocked. 

Stockholders who opposed the 
scheme charged in signed advertise- 
ments that for five years three bank- 
ers drew $100,000 a year each as 
trustees of Armour stock, and that 
their sole “service” to the Armour 
concern was to meet once a year and 
vote the stock they held. 

A further charge is that these three 
bankers and other insiders in the com- 
pany engineered a stock market pool 
by which they cleared several million 
dollars through unloading Armour 
stock on the market at an inflated 
price. 

T. G. Lee, president of Armour, has 
been driven to make a reply. He ig- 
nores the stock market charge alto- 
gether. But he admits that from 1923 
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to the present, Armour & Co. have 
paid $1,300,000 to three bankers on 
its “finance committee”—Samuel Mc- 
Roberts of the Manufacturers’ Trust, 
New York; A. H. Wiggin, chief labor 
baiter of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, and Arthur Reynolds of 
the Continental Illinois Bank of 
Chicago. 

Going or coming, stockholders and 
general public alike are looted by the 
insiders of Big Business; and the 
banker is usually the busiest chiseler 
of the lot.—Butcher Workman. 





Cost-of-Living Wages 


A deserved denunciation of the re- 
actionary policy of limiting wages to 
the amount which merchants charge 
the workers for the necessaries of life 
was made by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
their report to the convention of the 
Federation in session in Washington. 

In assailing the so-called “economy” 
law enacted by the special session of 
Congress convened by President 
Roosevelt last March the Council 
said: 

“The law provides for determining 
wages on the basis of cost of living. 
This plan of determining wages is 
probably the most indefensible action 
ever taken by Congress. It was im- 
ported from Denmark, where the 
wages of government employees are 
based on the cost of four prime neces- 
sities—clothes, light, fuel and rent. 
Food there is not considered in the 
cost of living. Besides, persons are 
paid there according to whether they 
are married or single, separated from 
husbands or wives, and according to 
the number of children. 

“This was explained in a report 
made to the 72nd Congress. The plan 
was proposed in that Congress by 
Senator Gore but it was given little 
recognition because of its un-Ameri- 
can character.” 

To the Council’s statement it should 
be added that the cost-of-living wages 


theory bars the workers from all par- 
ticipation in economic and social prog- 
ress, which makes up what we call 
civilization. 

In the application of this theory em- 
ployers, public and private, paternal- 
istically and autocratically determine 
on a fixed date the amount of money 
required to buy the products and serv- 
ices which they believe wage-earners 
should be paid for doing the neces- 
sary work in producing, transporting 
and selling the commodities, which 
constitute the wealth of society under 
the present economic order, and per- 
forming various other essential func- 
tions. 

If manufacturers, merchants and 
professional men boost the price of 
these necessaries and services, then 
the cost-of-living wages employers 
declare that wages should be boosted 
to meet that added cost. On the other 
hand, if dealers reduce prices, then 
the workers’ pay should be cut ac- 
cordingly. 

It is apparent that under the appli- 
cation of this theory working men and 
women can never raise the standards 
of living for themselves and their 
families. They are tied hand and foot 
to static standards and compelled to 
see all of the blessings of more effi- 
cient production go to those who own 
and control modern industry. 

The. Executive Council is right. 
Chaining hundreds of thousands of 
government employees to a fixed and 
unalterable living standard for them- 
selves and their dependents is un- 
doubtedly “the most indefensible ac- 
tion ever taken by Congress.”—News 
Letter. 





A Changed World 


A procession of directors was com- 
ing out of a chairman’s room. The 
chairman is an old man, but mentally 
the youngest member of the board. 
“T’m afraid,” he said, “that that meet- 
ing consisted mostly of my special. 
It seemed important to get over to 
those men that the world of business 
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will never again be what it has been 
—I mean in its larger aspects. Laissez 
faire and its concept of business as 
legalized private warfare is as dead 
as slavery was after Appomattox. The 
big ship of economic life can no longer 
be left to a quarreling crew. Hard 
times have speeded the coming of the 
inevitable by ten or fifteen years. The 
explosion was a bit premature. For- 
tunately for all there has been no vio- 
lence. But take a look at Washington! 
Was there ever a wilder scene in a 
bloody revolution, when you get down 
to the facts? President Roosevelt is 
concentrating the revolution in him- 
self. In fact, you might regard him 
as the symbolic sacrifice. (I’ve just 
been reading “The Golden Bough.’) 
Instead of having a turbulent revolu- 
tion with fighting, pillaging and de- 
struction, we have delegated the re- 
volving to him. And how he is re- 
volving!” — From Magazine of Wall 
Street. 





Ultimate Consumer Is Ordered 
Into the Breach 


It’s a race between consumption and 
industrial production value. Produc- 
tion is again falling off in volume but 
rising in price. Consumption is in- 
creasing but there is still a big spread 
between buying power and the value 
of factory output. Factory output in 
August was 68.1 per cent higher in 
value than in March, but the pay roll 
index was only 55.4 higher. Gross 
agricultural income for the year will 
probably not be more than 20 per cent 
greater than in 1932, when there was 
no net. 

Happily, the industrial disparity is 
decreasing. In July factory value of 
output was 75.1 per cent higher than 
in March, while pay rolls had in- 
creased only 35.2. The volume of in- 
dustrial production declined about 10 
per cent in August over July, whilst 
pay rolls gained 11.6. But volume of 
production cannot decline very far 
without reducing employment. 


The problem is to keep up produc- 
tion at level prices for a time and 
simultaneously increase consumption. 
So now we have NRA embarking on a 
high-pressure campaign to increase 
consumption. John Citizen is told to 
spend his way back to teeming pros- 
perity. The central urge of the cam- 
paign is to buy now because prices are 
going to increase.—The Magazine of 
Wall Street. 


Out Beyond the Surf— 


Into the midst of code hearings, 
senatorial investigations and the op- 
erations of the rumor mill, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention 
took possession of Washington and 
brought the city down to realities. 

First of all, it was the largest con- 
vention ever held. Second, it dealt 
with issues that go to the root of to- 
day’s national struggle to win back 
prosperity. Third, there was no 
useless fiddling around —talk was 
straight to the point. 

And added to the serious work of 
the convention, there was the dedica- 
tion of the magnificent memorial to 
Samuel Gompers. The memorial will 
take its place as one of the major at- 
tractions of Washington. Pilgrims 
from all corners of the nation will go 
to behold it. The dedication ceremo- 
nies were on a plane of dignity befit- 
ting the event. 

*k 





* * 


The convention wrote important 
labor policies into the record. But 
over and above the actual work, there 
was the inspiration of getting to- 
gether, the interchange of expe- 
riences, the contact that makes move- 
ments. | 

There came numbers of experiences 
about operation under NRA, there 
came experiences of organizers in 
building new unions—the convention 
was a clearing house, valuable far in 
excess of the printed record it left 
behind. 

During the coming months the 
American Federation of Labor is des- 
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tined to grow millions beyond all pre- 
vious records. Because of this great 
gathering there will be more of co- 
hesiveness about the coming growth, 
more of determination, more of disci- 
pline and more of the knowledge 
needed to participate with success in 
the new industrial civilization now be- 
ing built. 


* * 


The fact of organized labor’s 
growth is the healthiest sign in Amer- 
ica today. Take the unions out of in- 
dustry in this critical hour and an- 
archy would reign. If there is to be 
government of industry from within 
industry there has to be organization. 
Take the political parties out of po- 
litical life and try to hold an election! 
Organized society means ORGANI- 
ZATION and organization is worth- 
less unless it is actually taken whole- 
heartedly into the total of the machin- 
ery and allowed to FUNCTION—to 
operate. 

And there is the heart of one of the 
major issues of this hour and that is 
one of the reasons why this conven- 
tion, meeting at this time, next door 
to NRA, is one of the best things that 
ever happened for America. 

If the new society now being built 
isn’t built right, it will have to be done 
all over again. And it is easier to do it 
NOW than to have to do it over. 

America is the greatest convention 
country on earth. A lot of fun has 
been poked at our convention habit by 
the highbrows who have all the knowl- 
edge there is under their own hats. 
Let them poke fun. The rest of us 
will keep on going to conventions, 
learning from the experience of each 
other, bringing inspiration period- 
ically to the boiling point, preventing 
the teamwork idea from sagging into 
uselessness. 

This year’s convention was the ban- 
ner convention thus far. It will be 
outstripped by next year’s convention. 
There may be a thousand delegates 


next time. THAT will be something 
to behold. 

And Labor will have won vast new 
fields of influence and service in the 
common good. 

There is nothing in all America like 
this Labor Movement, with its dy- 
namic force and its unity for human 
betterment.—ILNS. 





Labor’s Chance 


Fear of discharge and being victim- 
ized has prevented many workers 
from joining Trade Unions. And the 
“Company Union” keeps many others 
from joining self-governed Unions. 

The National Recovery Act gives 
the workers the legal right to be rep- 
resented at hearings involving wages, 
hours of labor, and working condi- 
tions, by representatives of their own 
choosing. 

The fear of the workers of being 
victimized was and is a powerful 
weapon in the hands of employers. 
This is so because they are banded to- 
gether in powerful trusts that employ 
many wage earners, in many different 
cities and towns, which, together with 
well organized employers’ associa- 
tions, make it possible for employers 
to keep tab on discharged workers. 
The despicable spy system extends 
beyond state lines and has kept many 
workers chained to jobs in factories 
that paid starvation wages, and in 
which freedom of action was un- 
known. The workers were afraid to 
quit for fear of being victimized. Un- 
der such conditions a strike against a 
reduction of wages or for any purpose 
was well nigh impossible. 

The Recovery Act automatically 
dies after two years. Now is Labor’s 
chance to organize. Once organized, 
the workers will not need an NRA to 
protect them. The Trade Unions will 
do that. A better chance may not 
come along for a generation or more. 
Embrace it while it is here. Do it now. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


W: JUST RETURNED to General Headquarters after being in Washington 


for nearly three weeks attending the conventions of the Building Trades, 
the Label Trades and the American Federation of Labor. 


It was perhaps the most constructive and instructive convention held 
since the death of Samuel Gompers, which occured immediately after the 
adjournment of the El Paso convention. 


Our International Union was quite successful in obtaining through 
an enormous vote of the convention confirmation of our jurisdiction over 
all classes of drivers in the decision rendered in the case of the drivers 
employed in breweries. The vote stood 13,872 against 5,859. Of this 5,859 
votes, 3,000 of them were the solid vote of the United Mine Workers, cast 
against our International, or, in other words, in favor of the Brewery 
Workers holding teamsters in their membership. President Green is 
of course a delegate from the Mine Workers’ International Union and 
absolutely in favor of our jurisdiction and as a member of the Executive 
Council, which council had decided and recommended to the convention that 
the drivers working in breweries belong under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, in fact, this was 
the unanimous opinion of every member of the Executive Council, but on 
the motion to adopt the report of the Executive Council by the convention, 
President Green was forced to vote against his recommendation and his 
own report by action of the president of the United Mine Workers who 
would not release him from a rule existing within the miners’ organization, 
that a majority of the delegates shall decide how the full delegation shall 
vote. In other words, it is called the unit rule, which means that all dele- 
gates shall vote as a unit. There is no doubt but what the laws of the 
miners’ organization permit this, but when this law was drafted it was not 
intended to hamstring the delegates on questions which were not of vital 
importance to the miners. In other words, while such a rule prevails in 
the miners’ organization in reference to its delegates, it is possible and 
permissable for the president of the Mine Workers to release the dele- 
gates from this law on questions which are not of vital or serious importance 
to the Mine Workers. This release was not granted by the head of the 
Miners’ Union, consequently 3,000 votes were cast by the miners against 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. The solid vote of the Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union, of which George Berry is president, was also cast 
against the teamsters, or in favor of industrial trade unionism, as I interpret 
such actions. The Railway Clerks’ International Union voted against the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters on its jurisdiction. We also desire 
to call your attention to the fact that the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, which organization we have helped in many places, 
voted against us. There was also cast against us the vote of President 
Gorman and Secretary Lane of the Butcher Workmen’s Union, while Dele- 
gate Kelly, a member of that union, voted with our International Union. 
The total vote against us, including the miners’ 3,000 votes was 5,859. To 
offset this we had the backing of a great majority of the organizations in the 
Labor Movement such as the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ International Union, 
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the Electrical Workers’, Painters’, Typographical, Streetcar Men and Mu- 
sicians’ International Unions, and many other important and influential 
trade unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, making a 
total vote in favor of our brotherhood having drivers no matter where 
employed and especially in breweries, of 13,872. 

The result was pleasing and satisfactory and it settles permanently 
the question of jurisdiction of our organization as to drivers and chauffeurs 
no matter where employed. 


We desire to express, through the columns of our official magazine, 
our sincere gratitude and appreciation to the men of Labor who so courage- 
ously and honestly supported the charter rights and claims of our Inter- 
national Union over drivers and chauffeurs as coming under our jurisdiction, 
and we repeat, should the opportunity present itself, our International will 
endeavor to prove its appreciation to those who are its friends. 


TTF 


Ons OF the most pitiable appeals which could possibly have been made 
to any body of delegates, was an appeal made through a resolution pre- 
sented by the delegates of the United Mine Workers, to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, which was later amended by the repre- 
sentatives of the Pressmen’s Union. 


The original resolution called for an increase in the membership of 
the Executive Council from eleven to twenty-five members, including the 
Executive Officers; the amendment provided that the membership be in- 
creased from eleven to fifteen. The arguments on this resolution became quite 
interesting because those composing the resolution made the same attempt 
last year; the convention then rejected the proposition. In the course of 
the discussions insinuating insults and unjust charges were made against 
the council, which, in the opinion of the writer, were not properly answered. 
This year the same show was about to take place and, perhaps did take 
place, but in the judgment of the conevntion, those promoting the show 
were not entirely the victors. Underneath the whole thing, in the opinion 
of the writer, was the intention to get control of the Executive Council. Also 
in between the lines was the desire to tell the people on Capitol Hill who 
the leaders are in the Labor Movement. Of course, such an interpretation 
of the action of the proponents of the resolution will be denied, but all the 
brains, all the power of thinking, all the strategy does not belong on any 
one side of this question. However, after a discussion, lasting over three and 
a half hours, the convention decided by a vote of 14,125 to 6,410 that the 
composition of the Executive Council should remain the same as it was. 
Executive Councils or Executive Boards composed of large numbers are 
neither practical nor beneficial to the Labor Movement, much as we desire 
to preach so-called Democracy in these stirring times when even the walls 
have ears, when men’s lives are in danger because of the false whisperings 
and connivings of individuals with ulterior motives to serve, so the compo- 
sition of councils and Executive Boards should be confined to as small a 
number as possible. Believe it or not, when Executive Boards or Executive 
Councils run up into twelve, fourteen, twenty-nine or thirty members, 
there may always be found in the flock one or two who have not sense 
sufficient to understand or courage enough to protect the business interests 
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of the institution which needs to be protected through confidence and trust. 
Most International Unions have executive boards of seven members. Our 
International Union has nine members on its Board. The Typographical 
Union, one of the oldest and strongest Internationals in America, has five 
members on its Board, and until a few years ago, its executive board con- 
sisted of three members. The only organization that I know of in this 
country which has more than eleven members on its Board is the United 
Mine Workers’ Union and that organization has one member for each of 
its twenty-nine districts, a rule established many years ago and never 
changed, but the president, secretary-treasurer and first vice-president 
conduct most of the inside work of that organization and what they decide 
or approve is usually approved and accepted by the other members of the 
Executive Board of Miners, not only now, but for the past twenty-seven 
years that the writer has been acquainted with their record and method 
of doing business. Of course it may be the desire of some who are not on 
the council to get on and by increasing the membership of the Executive 
Council, they believed they could get on the council. 


Charges were made in the convention of a machine controlled by the 
Executive Council which it was impossible to penetrate. This we know to 
be untrue and even if there was a machine, there is no machine but what 
can be punctured. Machines and inside councils are necessary in every 
successful institution, even in a labor organization, as can be truthfully 
testified to by one who served for eleven years on the Council, and who can 
also truthfully testify that there is no machine which any man who has the 
power to obtain the votes of the delegates to the convention cannot penetrate 
and be elected whether he is a delegate to the convention or not if he is 
a member in good standing in a bona fide trade union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. In the days of the council’s greatest 
strength, during the war, when the late Samuel Gompers was president, 
when at its highest pinnacle of glory and service to our country and the 
movement, at the 1917 convention in Buffalo when President Wilson visited 
the convention and addressed the delegates, the writer of this article was 
elected a member of the Executive Council in spite of the so-called Gompers 
machine, which was then supposed to exist. Also in 1910 when the writer 
was but a young mai, having attended only three or four of the yearly con- 
ventions, he was elected a delegate to the British Trades Union Congress— 
considered a great honor in those days—in spite of the again so-called 
Gompers machine and over the candidacy of one of the very finest characters 
then connected with the Labor Movement, Owen Miller, president of the 
Musicians’ International Union, a splendid fellow who had lavishly enter- 
tained the delegates to the convention in St. Louis, where his headquarters 
were located. Those facts are stated only for the purpose of trying to dis- 
prove the arguments offered at the convention in favor of increasing the 
membership of the council by those who claim there is a machine which is 
beyond the power of the delegates to overcome. 


Men who are elected to membership on the Executive Council should, 
like Pharaoh’s wife, be above suspicion. In addition, they should be tried 
and proven in the field of Labor, exemplifying character, honesty and fear- 
lessness. It is possible to make changes on the Executive Council and to 
overcome any individuals on the Council who may have lost their grip or 
their fighting qualities, or who are not representative of their trade. How- 
ever, such men should be replaced only by men of the highest qualities, in 
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whom the rank and file have trust and confidence; men who have the ability 
to go out into the highways and byways and defend the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the American Labor Movement. 

Our International Union is not tied to a post. It will support honest, 
able men. It will not support individuals who have not the strength nor the 
fitness to represent it either on the Council or any other place. Its repre- 
sentatives will not be carried away by the rumblings and growlings of those 
who are desirous of riding into power on their horse of egotism and self- 
importance, some of whom because of their actions and history do not 
command the respect and confidence of the toilers. 


TTF 


Tue SIN of all sins which should not be forgotten or forgiven is the sin of 
ingratitude. Fortunately those in the Labor Movement who commit this sin 
are few, for even the lowest criminal has a certain amount of reverence and 
respect for those who befriended him when in need. However, there are a few 
such sinners in the Movement, who tell one thing to one party and another 
story to the other party and who try to get by through double-crossing their 
friends. How simple-minded they are not to know and realize that such trick- 
ery is soon found out and that such individuals in the end find themselves for- 
saken and forgotten—yes, even despised, not only by their friends but by 
those who pass by and have them pointed out to them as ingrates. There 
are, as I said, a few ungrateful individuals in the Labor Movement who 
go skulking around and are willing, for some slight consideration or a 
position, to betray their friends. In most instances their actions are quite 
noticeable as well as nauseating. Men with political power who have the 
right to give out patronage or jobs very soon learn the quality of the man 
who sells himself by lying about others in order to obtain a political position. 
Every astute political leader knows the man with a price and while they 
may, temporarily, go along with this humble menial the day will come when 
they will pass him up the same as they would a crawling green snake, be- 
cause they know if he has betrayed his friends in the Labor Movement or has 
sacrificed them for a job, that he will, in turn, sacrifice them and that for 
which they stand. There is no amount large enough to compensate for 
doublecrossing either union or friends and those who do so, although they 
may deceive themselves and others for a while, will soon learn, as myriads 
of others have learned, that they are thoroughly despised by every one 
and a disgrace to themselves. 

If ever there was a time when the Labor Movement needed loyalty and 
support, it is now. If there was ever a time when the men in the Labor 
Movement needed to be friends and stick together, it is now. If there 
was ever a time when all must make sacrifices even to the extent of refusing 
to accept higher positions in order to fight and stick to our movement, it is 
now. Yes, the weaklings and the deserters will take as before, the shining 
thirty pieces of silver offered them by the other side. But, perhaps, it is 
well that we found them out; that we have pulled the weeds from the grow- 
ing plant of the Labor Movement so the fruit might not become spoilt or 
tainted by the scum. 

The Labor Movement with its business agents, its organizers and its 
officers, is an institution which any one might be proud to be connected 
with. Whatever we are, wherever we go from time to time, all of our 
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education and our experience, all of our acquirements as well as whatever 
strength and publicity we have obtained, has come to us through our 
affiliation with the Labor Movement and through the confidence reposed 
in us by our fellow members electing us to office. Why then should we 
not be proud to remain with the Movement in this hour of turmoil and 
distrust when it needs all of its officers? To desert it now would be like an 
officer deserting his army when lined up against the enemy at the battle 
front. Men with red blood do not desert in time of battle, and so it is with 
the rank and file of officers in the Labor Movement who remain loyal to their 
tasks and are not carried away by any publicity or promotion offered them 
from other sources and feel they are well paid by the experience and under- 
standing obtained through their movement and the confidence reposed in 
them by Labor in years passed. 

Real men, members of the Labor Movement, are not for sale. Real men 
do not sell their experience to help the enemy. Real men do not betray 
their friends and those who have supported them for years, and because 
this condition obtains, under the guidance and leadership of real men, 
honest men, fearless men, the Labor Movement will prosper and grow and 
obtain for its membership better, and still better, conditions. 


TT 'T 


Tue AMALGAMATED GARMENT WORKERS, numbering about one hundred 
thousand, of which Sidney Hillman is president, has been admitted to 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor by the unanimous vote 
of the convention of that body just held in Washington, D. C. 

This organization was never affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor although it represents perhaps the great majority of mens’ clothing 
workers in our country. 

They signed an agreement with the Executive Council that they would 
respect the charter, or jurisdictional rights of all other organizations. They 
also made an agreement, as I understand it, with the United Garment 
Workers of America satisfactory to that organization. 

We welcome them into the fold of the great American Labor Move- 
men, as we need the assistance and co-operation of all labor organizations 
in our country. We.trust the agreement they have entered into with the 
American Federation of Labor will be observed and carried out as all 
agreements and understandings are carried out by straight trade unions. 

The bitter feeling which has existed between this organization and 
others in the clothing trade is too long and too depressing to go into here 
and we rejoice that the past is now forgotten and we can begin shaking 
hands in welcoming this organization into the fold of the Federation. We 
heartily wish that the Railroad Brotherhoods—the three or four that are 
outside the Federation—would come into the Federation and observe its 
constitution, laws and rulings. That is where they belong. There should 
be one fold, one body, one organization. The Railroad Brotherhoods cannot, 
and will not, be permitted to affiliate, until such time as they straighten 
out any and all jurisdiction disputes or misunderstandings, which now exist 
between them and affiliated organizations of the Federation and agree, as 
did the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, to respect in every sense of the 
word, the jurisdiction rights of the organizations of Labor chartered and 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor at the present time. 

If we want to hold what we have gained through our struggles and 
legislation enacted favorable to us, if we want to send men to Congress and 
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elsewhere in our legislative halls, we must be one solid body working 
together, disagreeing, if necessary, but when a majority decision is reached, 
observing the action of the majority. 

This is the only way we can succeed. This is the only way in which 
we can make progress. This is the only way we can truly represent the 
rank and file. If we fail to measure up to this standard and this solidarity, 
we should be removed from office and replaced by men who are more far- 
seeing and more determined to fight for unity than the present leadership. 
If we refuse to become one body, with one voice, representing Organized 
Labor as a whole in this country, we will go down and be destroyed by 
legislation or by dissension as has happened to the great organizations of 
labor in many European countries. 


TT OT 


W: DEEPLY REGRET io announce the death of one of our old time faithful 
workers and representatives, the secretary-treasurer of Local No. 105, Ice 
Drivers of Cincinnati, Louis Distle, who passed away suddenly a few days 
ago and was laid to rest on the afternoon of October 17, 1933. He was a man 
of courage and character, strict and forceful beyond the average repre- 
sentative of our Trade Union Movement. It was my pleasure to be with him 
for a few hours at an entertainment and dinner at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., a few days before and when I returned to Indianapolis 
found that he had passed away suddenly. It was a shock that did not 
easily pass away. 

Lou Distle was perhaps the hardest working representative of a labor 
union that could be found any place. For eighteen years he had been 
strenuously toiling to build up his union, the Ice Drivers, and could boast 
truthfully of having a one hundred per cent organization. And even though 
the mechanical ice box is now eating up some of the ice business, the Ice 
Drivers’ Union and those who are members were as far out in front as 
anyone could be under the circumstances surrounding the industry. I shall 
never forget the few occasions on which I met him; he was always worry- 
ing because a few men owed a month’s dues or were a little behind in their 
payments, or were careless about attending their meetings, etc. The 
ordinary, small things which others overlooked were serious to Lou, and 
because he took things seriously he made a union which respected him and 
which in turn was respected by the employers and by the community in 
which the membership worked and lived. It is hard to lose one of the old, 
trained officers of a local union, especially when such officer was taken 
away without one’s mind being prepared for such a loss. But those are 
the things that make us stop and think and listen and take stock of our own 
affairs and of our own health, because it is the way of life. It is the price 
we pay for existence. It is the end of all, both big and little, great and 
small, passing to another existence, the Great Beyond. 

To the officers of Local Union No. 105, and to the wife and children 
of Brother Distle, the editor extends sincere sympathy in their hour of 
trouble. Words are empty; words are weak; words of sympathy are not 
perhaps considered substantial nor of much use. They will not bring back 
the one who has been called away; but if words and wishes and thoughts 
and sympathy can be helpful, the wife and family of Brother Distle should 
be happy in the consolation that her husband lived an honest life, a clean 
life, and closed the book of that life with character unstained. 
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Some Bankers Are Learning 

Bankers have shown singularly lit- 
tle comprehension of the state of the 
public mind during the depression. 
Despite the appalling revelations of 
crookedness, dishonesty and _ineffi- 
ciency in banking, which have brought 
staggering losses to the people, the 
bankers have apparently believed 
their business would go on in the same 
old way. In most cases they have 
taken a stand-pat attitude, which was 
reflected by the opposition to insur- 
ance of deposits voiced at the recent 
American Bankers’ Association meet- 
ing. 

Some bankers, however, are learn- 
ing and have begun to understand 
that the people are aroused and will 
insist on drastic changes in banking 
unless banking reforms itself. Henry 
Bruere, president of a big New York 
savings bank, is one who has seen a 
light. 

Addressing representatives of 
banks, trust companies and invest- 
ment houses, Mr. Bruere declared 
there is danger of the Government 
taking banking out of private hands. 
He said the “threat” of Government 
banking arose from the fact that “pri- 
vate hands do not equip themselves to 
be guided by a sufficiently broad con- 
ception of public needs.” This, of 
course, was a roundabout way of say- 
ing that the “threat” comes from the 
bankers’ “‘public-be-damned” attitude. 
He added: 

“I believe it is true that we must 
now, as practical men, recognize that 
we are going in the next months, in 
the next few years, to be compelled to 
test what we do in banking, what we 
do in business by its effect on the total 
economic situation, upon the common 
good.” 

Similar points of view were ex- 
pressed by other bankers, one of 
whom, Thomas R. Preston of Chat- 
tanooga, said: “Whether we like it or 
not, we must recognize that the Gov- 
ernment is going to have more to do 


with the control of banks in the fu- 
ture.” 

These bankers are learning. They 
know that if banking does not put its 
house in order so as to serve the na- 
tion honestly and well, a Government 
banking system is almost inevitable. 





Buying Power Must Rise Faster 


Complaint is general that prices are 
running too far ahead of buying 
power. The purchasing power of the 
masses is not keeping pace with the 
steadily rising cost of commodities. 

Despite gain in employment and 
wages under the NRA, incomes are 
still generally low and wage and sal- 
aried workers are finding it difficult 
to make both ends meet. They are 
exhorted from all sides to buy to the 
limit of their capacity and they are 
perfectly willing to do so. But their 
capacity is very limited. 

There is general suspicion that 
many prices are higher than increased 
costs under the codes warrant. This 
suspicion has been voiced not alone 
by the man in the street but by high 
Recovery Administration authorities. 

Though desirable, it is doubtful if 
prices can be kept down to enable pur- 
chasing power to catch up with them. 
In the emergency, the only quick and 
sure remedy is shorter hours and 
higher wages than have been set in 
the codes. This is organized labor’s 
program for coping with the situation. 
The sooner it is adopted, the quicker 
will the recovery be. 





Don’t let us as union men ever for- 
get that the labor movement is a busi- 
ness proposition, and when we con- 
duct its business let it be in a business 
manner and in accordance with the 
constitution of our International 
Union we took an obligation to carry 
out and defend in the protection of 
our brother members when necessary. 
It is a plain duty we owe to our In- 
ternational Union, as well as the 
members of it—Labor World. 
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S I STATED in last month’s Journal, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen are making an attempt to organize our over-the-road drivers. 
Wherever you find this condition obtaining, do all in your power to prevent 
them from going into an organization who has no jurisdiction and no right 
to admit to membership such men. We would be as justified in going into 
the railroad yards and taking switchmen, cleaners, or brakemen as the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are in admitting truck drivers into 
their organization. But we will not do this. Two wrongs do not make 
a right. There is honor and decency and faithfulness and square-dealing 
in the Labor Movement amongst many of its officers, even though there 
are some that do not live up to the standards of those principles. Fight 
for your union; struggle for its jurisdictional rights. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s fourteen or fifteen thousand votes, representing nearly 
five million members, say that chauffeurs and truck drivers belong to us 
no matter where they are employed. Therefore it is your duty to go and 
get them, but get these individuals honestly, without false pretenses, and 
without injuring anyone, even the character of those who have wilfully 
lied about us in their hunger and thirst to build up their organization. 


rT T 


S THE WINTER months are rolling closer and closer towards us, try 
and protect yourself from the hazards to which we are subjected be- 
cause of the nature of our employment. First, the roads will be slippery 
and we must exercise great care in our driving. Next we must take care 
of our health by not over-eating or drinking, by resting properly at night 
so we can rebuild the constitution and frame which God has given us so 
that we might meet the hardships of the next day. Third, we must get 
ourselves into the habit of thinking reasonably and not allowing poison or 
hatreds to stifle or destroy the pleasure of our existence. Nothing will 
destroy a man’s usefulness in society as much as hatred, ill-temper, false 
condemnation of others, bitterness towards some member of our family or 
someone of our acquaintance. It is well known now in the medical world 
that those that hate or are possessed of a desire for revenge or that quarrel 
on the slightest provocation at home or on the street, fill themselves with 
a poison which circulates through the system and eventually breaks down 
some of the important organs of the body. Self-control, patience, the gift 
of being able to smile even in adversity, are the best medicine of which the 
human being can be possessed. 
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P AND get busy; bring in a new member. Don’t let the other fellow 

do it all. Do your share of this work. You were never a quitter. You 

are not a slacker now. But you can be called one unless you get a back- 
slider to come in and pay up. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


¥ FY 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
‘oa EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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